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STORAGE AREAS AND WAR TRANSPORTATION 1 

FRANCIS LEE STUART 
New York 

THE first problem of the United States government in 
the present war is to marshal the resources of the country 
to produce, distribute and use such military supplies as 
may be necessary to win the war, and its second problem is to 
carry through such aims with the least possible disruption of 
economic conditions so that our people may have recuperative 
power to meet and cope with the more serious period of read- 
justment after the close of the war. 

In this, the fourth year of the war, the effort of the United 
States in order to be effective must be so ponderous as to be 
irresistible, and to accomplish that end the production of material 
and provision of men must be planned accordingly. The dis- 
tribution of necessary men and supplies must depend on applied 
simplicity for the success of its large continuous movement. The 
use of men and materials of war as far as this discussion is con- 
cerned, may be left to the field of operations. 

The resources of the country will produce the needed military 
supplies, and it is therefore absolutely essential that such supplies 
should be so distributed that they will finally be under actual 
military control in order that there may be a dependable quantity 
for use when and as needed. 

With the above essentials in mind, the Terminal Port Facilities 
Committee and the Storage Committee of the War Industries 
Board have recommended to the Depot Board of the War De- 
partment that : 

a. Storage areas and port facilities be created abroad for 
holding months' supplies. 

b. That storage areas under military control be created at 
Atlantic ports to hold in storage several months' supplies, and 
that a number of ports be used instead of two or three. 

c. That interior storage areas be provided near the source of 
production for the collection of carload or train-load shipments 
to the terminal ports. 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 14, 1917. 
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In operation, as the storage reserve abroad is drawn on for 
use at the front, it is replenished by requisition from Atlantic 
terminal ports, which in turn are kept up to a fixed reserve by 
moving up supplies in an orderly manner from the source of 
production. 

With the full realization that the winning of the war is the 
largest undertaking embarked upon by this nation, the various 
committees have felt that methods or principles of doubtful 
effectiveness were decisively unwise, and were unanimous in 
recommending the safe and simple methods outlined. Speaking 
as an individual, as an engineer, and not as a member of any 
committee, I wish to explain some of the logic involved in such 
an obviously simple recommendation and the bearing that it has 
on the present transportation congestion. 

The ports selected were chosen because the export and import 
shipment business of the United States for the last twenty years 
has built up interior transportation facilities in proportion to 
the business of the various ports, and in this emergency there is 
neither time nor man-power to create greater railroad facilities 
than now exist, and the entire country's rails, north, east, south 
and west, should be used to advantage. 

Engineering students of transportation know that the present 
methods of export transportation which rely on cars meeting 
ships or holding cars to load direct to ships should be abandoned 
as being inefficient and uncertain. Preferential orders which 
command, are in effect priority orders, and such orders cannot 
be depended upon for any continuous effort, as they will disrupt 
and break down any organization whether designed for trans- 
portation or for commercial purposes, so that storage areas are 
essential at the ports for the unloading of cars into them im- 
mediately upon the arrival of the cars, and these areas are to be 
capable of holding several months' supplies which shall be avail- 
able by lighters, trucks or cars for loading quickly any ship offered 
without delay. 

The storage areas require sufficient room for expansion, as the 
uncertainties of the war are such that no man can foresee whether 
we shall have to furnish military material for two million or four 
million men, or even a greater number. It is wise in planning for 
such a movement that the areas selected should be large enough 
to take care easily of a storage which can be expanded as required 
to meet the varying emergencies which may arise, without having 
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to create new organizations or educate large forces in new 
methods. 

It is necessary to build storage areas, for there are no suitable 
areas available which are unoccupied by industries. The necessi- 
ties of war will have a disastrous enough effect on the economic 
health of the country even with well thought-out endeavors to 
conserve the earning power and effort of the community and pre- 
vent the tearing down or disrupting of going concerns which in 
their indirect way, if not in a direct way, are necessary for our 
continuing strength. 

Warehouses and layouts of the storage areas have been designed 
with due consideration of safety from fire or other risks. Quickness 
of dispatch to ships, and efficiency and simplicity of operation 
are other important and contributing conditions in the develop- 
ment of plans, and while the storage areas are close enough to 
rail facilities which serve the ports, they are segregated, and their 
operation should not greatly interfere with the other efforts of 
the country. 

Piers and berthing spaces for ships are available at every port, 
and it is recommended that we conserve man-power and materials 
by using such facilities as loading places for ships with materials 
from the nearby storage areas. 

If the business of the country had been normally progressive, 
the railroads would have been unable in 1913 to avoid congestion, 
as their improvements were not abreast of their needs; with- 
out the addition of new facilities the congestion of today was a 
certainty from every angle. Such congestion has been greatly 
augmented by abuses in use of cars for storage. 

What can we do to avoid such congestion? In my opinion the 
greatest relief that can come in this crisis is the physical co-ordina- 
tion of the railroads and a formidable public demand which will 
dictate a change in our business methods and compel an immedi- 
ate unloading and release of a car. This will require readjustment 
of business sites in the end, but the immediate methods will be 
the maintenance of a storage area in every plant and a greater 
use of the already prepared roads, such as city streets for distri- 
bution by trucks or other means which do not require special 
tracks. 

As to the railroad question itself, as long as republics require 
and encourage private capital to take the business risk of their 
early development and growth, there will be a desire as the coun- 
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try grows older and new generations control, to repudiate the cost 
of such agency, in spite of the fact that such help has made them 
great; but regardless of the merits of the case, this is not an 
opportune time for either party to force the issue. 

The railroads' financial structure and credit have been crippled 
— how or why we have no time to consider now; their full useful- 
ness must be conserved at all cost — but it seems to me unwise 
further to jeopardize their efficiency by government experimen- 
tation with their working organization. The railroads today are 
manned by an organization that has taken years to create and 
train. Their ability is unquestioned. The Railroad War Board 
have their records behind them and only business effort ahead 
and are the survival of thousands of able men who have been 
seeking the same recognition. In my opinion, there is nothing in 
the accomplishment of any other business body today, and cer- 
tainly not in the record of any government supervision justifying 
any expectation that the government could guide the railroads' 
efforts as efficiently as such a Railroad War Board working with 
and for the president of the United States. 

The congestion will be at its height in February and March. 
There will be attacks, criticisms and what-not, and the usual 
scattering of ideas. The danger is that the country will try some 
cure-all, thus causing added confusion which will take months 
of efforts to overcome. 

Let us hope it will be possible to get decisions and co-ordinate 
the many unrelated efforts of the government, and in spite of 
slow progress for the next few months, to hold steadfast to tried 
methods of simplicity. 
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